APPENDICES
The City itself approved that of Hooke. Parliament, though divided on
the subject, refused to adopt any of them. The difficulties were too
great. Finally the whole matter seems to have been relegated to the royal
commissioners and the City surveyors. Wren himself was one of them,
and two of his colleagues, Hooke and Mills, had also drawn up plans for
a new city. The other three, Pratt, May and Jerman, were architects
of the highest standing. No more sympathetic body could have been
found, but, after a month's hard work, the adoption of a different policy
showed that the idea had been abandoned. This whole book, whatever
its failings, must surely point the moral that it had been impossible from
the outset. Divorced from circumstances, a new plan may seem simple,
Wren's magnificent: to contemporaries anxious examination showed that
both were Utopian.
Why then did the legend arise? Proof cannot be given, strong proba-
bility can. Both the authors were interested parties. 'The "Parentalia"
was the work of Wren's son, edited by his grandson. It is eulogistic
throughout, and the plan offered ample opportunity for a discursus in
that strain. Eighty years had elapsed since the Fire; London had con-
tinued to grow; the old improvements had long been forgotten, and the
existing defects were obvious to everybody. Wider streets offered a
solution for many of them, and Wren could be made to appear as a
prophet defeated by unenlightened self-interest. Gwynn was interested
in the planning of streets and deliberately aiming at the creation of such
an interest in the development of London. He therefore had every reason
to desire that opponents of such schemes should be discredited. Having
quite unashamedly falsified the streets in parts of his reproduction of
Wren's design, he may equally well have applied his invention to the
production of a letterpress which would further his aims.'1 Search
amongst the records of contemporaries of the plan yields nothing in
support of these two men* The plan was widely known. If it had in
truth been weighed, argued and approved by Charles and his Parliament,
} its rejection by the citizens could not have passed unnoticed. 'Yet in all
the disputes and controversies which accompanied the rebuilding, and the
legislation which governed it, there is no record of anyone using it to
point an argument or to barb a criticism. Nor do any of the contemporary
diarists or letter-writers deplore its rejection'.2 On the contrary, Mil-
ward soberly notes that the Commons would not accept it. Wren's editor
and Gwynn founded a legend opposed to every known fact. Helped by
the greatness which came to Wren after 1666 their falsehoods have
ousted the truth.8
1 The Town Planning R&vi&w, op. cit., pp. 206-7.            * Ibid., p. 206.
8 For the falsity of the Parentalia9s assertion that Wren was appointed principal
architect for rebuilding the whole city, see p. 55, note 2.
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